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The new south. A chronicle of social and industrial evolution. By 
Holland Thompson. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1919. 250 p. $3.50) 
There are nine chapters in this attractive little volume, with titles as 
follows: "The background," "The confederate soldier takes charge," 
' ' The revolt of the common man, " " The farmer and the land, " " Indus- 
trial development," "Labor conditions," "The problem of black and 
white," "Educational progress," and "The south today." There are 
also a few pages on the repudiation of reconstruction debts by the south- 
ern states, and a short critical bibliography. To quote the author: 
"Some of the best historical matter on the changing South is in the 
form of fiction" ; and works of fiction are given a prominent place in the 
bibliography. 

This is a timely work, for, while we have several books dealing with 
particular phases of southern life and development since 1865, and chap- 
ters on the new south in recent general histories, it is the only one that 
attempts to give an up-to-date account of political, economic, and social 
life south of Mason and Dixon's line. Obviously, in the allotted space, 
the author has been unable to give us a detailed history ; he has sketched 
the transition from the old regime to the new, described the new, and 
given an interpretation of the most important changes. More than this 
could not reasonably be expected of him. 

The chapters on "The background," "The revolt of the common 
man," and "Industrial development" may, perhaps, be found to con- 
tain more that is new than any of the others. The second mentioned, 
which describes the wresting of political control from the confederate 
soldier, is probably the best in the book. All are good, however. Re- 
cent industrial development is treated as a revival, not as a revolution 
in southern industry. It is doubtful if one can find anywhere a more 
sane and intelligent discussion of the racial question than that contained 
in the chapter on "The problem of black and white." In the chapter 
on ' ' Educational progress ' ' the author seeks to refute — and his argu- 
ments are convincing — the widely accepted view that the reconstruction 
governments gave the south a public school system unknown up to that 
time. Anyone who has lived in the south during recent years, or spent 
considerable time there, can concur with the author's concluding state- 
ments that the most striking characteristic of the new south is hopeful- 
ness, and that "the dull apathy of a generation ago is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and, the South lifts up its eyes toward the future. ' ' 

Mr. Thompson is qualified to make intelligent comparisons, for not 
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only does he know his native south, but he has lived in other sections of 
the country. His little book is well and clearly written, it is remarkably 
free from errors of all kinds, and it has one merit possessed by al- 
together too few of our recent works on history : namely, it can be read 
and understood by the layman as well as by the student. 

M. J. White 

The great awakening in the middle colonies. By Charles Hartshorn 
Maxson. ( Chicago : The University of Chicago press, 1920. 158 p. 
$1.25 net) 

This little book is a worthy treatment of a most interesting and im- 
portant movement in the middle colonies in the eighteenth century. With 
the great revival in the New England colonies we are more or lesp 
familiar, but of the extension of that great religious awakening to the 
middle colonies we know much less. The author of this volume first sum- 
marizes the various factors in the great awakening. In the background 
of the movement in Pennsylvania were the Pietists, German immigrants 
who had brought with them the teachings of Spener ; in New Jersey was 
Prelinghuysen, the one man mostly responsible for the revival among 
the Dutch Reformed; while the Tennents, father and sons, were the 
names most prominent in the revival among Presbyterians. After trac- 
ing these early influences the author then describes the coming of George 
Whitfield to the colonies, explains how he became connected with various 
elements already at work, and traces the Whitfield revival to its culmin- 
ation in 1740. Then follow chapters describing the effect of the revival 
upon the various churches, especially upon the Presbyterian. 

Any movement resulting in the founding of such institutions as the 
University of Pennsylvania and Princeton and Brown universities, besides 
Dartmouth and Rutgers, is certainly deserving of much more consider- 
ation by historians than has up to this time been accorded. 

It is unfortunate that the book is not mechanically more attractive. 

The foundations of Mormonism. A study of the fundamental facts in 

the history and doctrines of the Mormons from original sources. By 

William Earl la Rue, B.D. (Chicago: Revell company, 1919. 243 

p. $1.25 net) 

This is a controversial work. As a rule books of this character are of 

slight historical importance, as they are generally based on assumptions 

and are dogmatic in their assertions and conclusions. But this book is 

so constructed as to challenge the attention of all those interested in the 

subject. The author is confessedly anti-Mormon and his purpose is to 

combat Mormon propaganda. But he aims to be fair and he attempts 

to reach no conclusion except as it is based upon authentic sources of 



